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THB PT EOT 
Ir is somewhat remafkabl&; that many of the mos¢ 


ravenous creatures are extremely beautiful. The 
leopard, the tiger, the panther, and the ocelot, 
though among the most ferocious animals in nature, 
are also among the most beautiful, especially in 
what regards the colouring and spots on their fkin ; 
though the exprefsion of the countenance is nothing 
like so pleasing as that of the dog kind, another 
clafs of ravenous creatures, whose ferocity man has 
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known how to regulate and employ for his own 
purposes. 

The ocelot resembles, in form, the other animals 
of the cat kind. In size it may be accounted near- 
ly a medium between the tiger and the domestic 
cat. It is in length about four feet, and in height, 
about two feet and a half. Its ftkinis elegantly 
variegated by a great number of oblong marbled 
stripes. Its general colour isa bright tawny. A 
black stripe extends along the top of the back from 
head to tail; its forehead is spotted with black, 
as are also its legs; its fhoulders, sides, and rump, 
are beautifully marbled with long stripes of black, 
forming oval figures, filled in the middle with small 
black spots. Its tail is singularly marked with 
large spots, and black at the end. The colours of 
the female are lefs vivid than those of the male; 
neither is it so beautifully marked. 

It is a native of South America ; inhabits Mexico 
and Brazil; is very voracious and timid ; but seldom 
attacks men. It is afraid of dogs; and when pur- 
sued flies to the woods. 

It lives chiefly in the mountains, and conceals it- 
self among the leaves of trees, from whence it 
darts upon such animals as come within its reach. 
It sometimes extends itself along the boughs, as if it 
were dead, till monkies, tempted by their natural 
curiosity, approach within its reach. It is said to 
prefer the blood of animals to their flefh. 

This creature is among the most savage and un- 
tameable of all the savage tribe to which it belongs. 
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No usage can make it gentle. It is perpetually 
restlefs, and seeking what it may devour. Those 
which have been fhown in Europe, therefore, must 
always be kept secured within a strong cage, as 
the only means of guarding against mischief by them. 
A male and female ocelot were brought from France 
some years ago, which had been taken when very 
young. At the age of three months they became so 
strong and fierce, as to kill a bitch that was given 
them for anurse. Whena live cat was thrown to 
them, they sucked its blood, but would not taste its 
fief. The male seemed to have a great superiority 
over the female, as he never allowed her to partake 
till his own appetite was satisfied. . 

Like all the larger animals of the cat kind, the 
ocelét produces but a small number atatime. The 
two above mentioned, were the only young ones 
found with the mother; which was killed at the 
time they were taken; and makes it probable they 
bring forth only that number. 


DIsQUISITIONS CONCERNING THE MODE OF MAKING 


Bricks AMONG TH 
Continued fom p 


Guass makers are at present ee to a very 
great expence by the breaking oftheir crucibles, which 
might be effectually obviated by employing a com- 
position of the same nature with that above de- 
scribed. In the manufacture of glafs it is necefsary 
to have very large crucibles for containing the mel- 
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ted matter in great quantities. These crucibles 
must consist of materials that are very difficult to 
melt, and that are at the same time of a very 
compact texture. The only substance they have 
hitherto found, which pofsefses these proper- 
ties, is a very pure kind of clay. This they re- 
duce to a very fine powder; soak it in water 
till it becomes as soft as pap; it is then kaeaded 
up with great care, into small pastils, of about half 
a pound weight each, which are allowed to dry till 
they become of a proper consistence. The work- 
man then forms his crucible, by beginning at the bot- 
tom: this is done by succefsive thin layers, work- 
ed dexterously one above the other, allowing the 
preceding one to dry a little before the next layer 
is applied. It is impofsible to convey an adequate 
idea by words of the manner in which these layers 
are applied ; but long practice has taught the men 
a manner of applying them, that is as efficacious as 
can be imagined, for closing the pores which are 
gradually produced by fhrinking in drying, by suc. 
cefsively prefsing, from time to time, all the parts 
of the crucible, in every stage of the operation, from 
the time that the clay is first applied quite soft, till 
it has attained a very considerable degree of hard. 
nefs ; yet notwithstanding all this attention and care, 
it frequently happens that these crucibles are inca- 
pable of containing the melted glafs from the begin- 
ning, or are bursted the very first time the fire is ap- 
lied to them. But if a considerable proportion of the 
clay were first burnt, and then powdered before it was 
mixed with the native clay, the composition would 
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fhrink much lefs in drying, and would, by conse. 
quence, be much lefs subject to be damaged by small 
fifsures, or to burst upon the application of the fire. 

These very glafs men, although they have not 
thought of adopting this improvement, do neverthelefs 
adopt a practice exactly founded on the same prin- 
ciples here recommended, in another branch of their 
businefs. It is necefsary for them to have the sides 
of their furnace coated with some kind of material 
that is able to resist, for a very long time, the ac- 
tion of their very intense fire. This they find is 
best effected by a kind of bricks formed of the 
same kind of clay with their crucibles ; but as it 
would have been a work of very great expence 
to work these bricks up in the same manner 
they do the crucibles, they have thought of a- 
bridging the labour, by mixing some dry pow- 
der with the clay paste; and the powder they 
employ for this purpose is the old crucibles them. 
selves, after they have been baked in the furna- 
ces sufficiently, and when they are no longer fit for 
service in that way. These old crucibles are then 
broken into small pieces, which are afterwards 
grinded in a mill, like a sugar baker’s mill, till it is 
reduced to a grofs kind of powder, which is inti- 
mately mixed with the clay paste in due proportion, 
and then formed into large bricks, about two feet in 
length and one. foot in breadth, which dry slowly 
without any cracks or fifsures, and when perfectly 
dry, are built into the furnace as occasion may re- 
quire, where they remain long, and perfectly resist 
the greatest heat that is ever applied to them, with- 
gut thewing any tendency to vitrification. 
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It is probable that the old Roman bricks were 
formed, somewhat after the same manner, of clay 
alone, a part of which had been previously burnt 
and reduced to powder, to be mixed with the na- 
tive clay, which' would form a composition capable 
of, bearing a fire sufficiently intense to reduce the 
whole to a stony state without vitrification. At any 
‘Yate, it is certain, that by following this practice, we 
might form a kind of bricks that would be equally 
hard with the hardest native stone, and that would 
more effectually resist the imprefsions of the air, and 
vicifsitudes-of weather, than almost any other stone, 

granite perhaps alone, excepted. 

Were acomposition of this kind introduced into 
common use, it might be employed for: many valu- 
able purposes, not only in contributing tothe durabi- 
lity of our buildings, but also in promoting the im- 
provement of the fine arts ; as I fhall perhaps en. 
deavour to fhow insome future efsay. 

Roman bricks were of a much larger size than 
those of modern times. The reason of this smallnefs 
of size in our bricks is obvious; for as we are not 
at liberty to apply a great heat to any part of them, 
jest the outside fhould be vitrified, fhould we attempt 
to make them large, the heart of each brick would 
be entirely raw and unbaked, so as to be much 
worse than they are when formed of the present size. 
But were we at liberty to employ a sufficient degree 
of heat to bake them to the heart, as could be safely 
done by adopting the plan suggested in the forego- 
ing part of this efsay, we might have bricks of any 
size that fhould be judged most convenient, 
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In that case they might be moulded into elegant 
forms, so as to be fit for constructing ornamented 
walls, cornices, ballustrades, t#c. at a much smaller 
expence than these can be cut in stone of any kind, 
while they would be at the same time more strong 
and durable. 

Even columns, pilasters, and the other more ele- 
gant decorations of architecture, might then be exe- 
cuted of brick, not only at a much smaller expence 
than they could be formed of stone, but which 
would also be more light, strong, and durable. 

Let us suppose that a column of four feet diameter 
was wanted ;—if it was to be formed of any kind of 
stone, it must consist of asolid mafs of matter through- 
out its whole dimensions. But the same columar 
might be formed of our brick, so as to be equally 
strong, though not of one half the weight, by form- 
ing them in the following manner. 

We will suppose that the architect requires that 
the column fhould be formed of succefsive cylindri- 
cal pieces, of proper dimensions, placed one above 
another horizontally, for the whole height of the 
column. To form this of brick, let a hollow frame 
of wood be provided, of the proper height for each 
of these rings, whose internal diameter fhall be 
equal to that of the external diameter of the co- 
lumn, having the proper mouldings cut out upon 
it, and the whole bound together with hoops like 
a barrel. A number of smooth cylindrical pieces 
of wood are to be next provided, and fixed in an up- 
right position near to, but not touching one another, 
throughout the whole heart of the column, leaving 
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it of a suffieient thicknefs on the outside. Things 
being thus prepared, let a little of the brick paste, 
duly mixed, be rammed firmly into all the interstices 
between the pieces of wood; when this has been suf- 
fered to dry a little, let some more be rammed firm 
above that, and so on till the whole cavity of the 
mould is filled to the top; taking care, at each 
time any frefh paste is added, to turn each of the 
‘cylinders in the heart, by means of a handle fixed to 
the top, once round, to keep them free. ' When the 
whole is so dry as to be in no danger of sinking by 
its own weight, let each of the cylindrical rods be 
gently drawn out, to allow it to dry; and after a due 
time the:hoops may be knocked from the frame, and 
the pieces of it taken away, so as to allow that 
‘part of the column to remain by itself in a proper 
condition for being burned ; and if a number of 
these pieces were fermed as close to one another as 
might be, a frame of bricks could be raised round 
them, so as to permit them to be burned in the 
very place where they were formed, without being 
touched till they were converted into stone. 

Many are the advantages that would result from 
these perforations. In the first place, by making 
so many internal surfaces, the contraction that must 
necefsarily take place in drying, would be much lefs 
sensible on the external surface than it otherwise 
would have been. Secondly, the whole mafs would 
be allowed to dry much more quickly and more 
perfectly than it could have done if it had consisted 
of one uniform solid body. Thirdly, it could be 
much more easily and more perfectly burned; for 
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if all these cavities were filled with fuel, the in. 
ternal parts of the column -would be as perfectly 
burnt as the external parts of it. And, /astly, a great 
quantity of materials would be saved, and the co- 
Jumn would be so much diminifhed in weight, as to 
be not only much more easily manageable by the 
workmen, but much lighter for the foundation on 
which it stands, than it otherwise could have been*. 

It will perhaps be imagined that these cavities 
would render the column much weaker than it 
otherwise would have been; but every mathema- 
tician in the kingdom can easily demonstrate, that 
the strength would hardly be at all diminifhed from 
this cause. A reed of corn, which is entirely hol- 
low, is but very little weaker than the same reed 
would have been if it had been entirely solid; 
but. the several connecting rings, that unite every 
part of this column firmly to another, give it a de- 
gree of strength much greater than one hollow cy- 
linder, of the same diameter, without these, would 
have been. 

To give the column a still greater degree of 
firmnefs, than a stone column of the same size would 
have had, let some cylindrical pieces of brick be 
formed, of the same diameter with the cavities in 
the column, and let three of these be placed in three 
ef the cavities, at different parts of the column, so 
as to have their upper ends about a foot above the 
the surface of the section of the column; which up- 
per ends fhould be received into the three corres« 


* I thall have occasion to fhow hereafter, how meny other useful pur- 
poses might be attained in architecture, that could not be accomplifl.ed 
by any other contrivance hitherto adopted. 
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ponding cavities in that cut of the column, that was 
to be placed upon it, so as to keep the joint im- 
moveably firm. The advantages that would accrue 
from this contrivance are so obvious as to need no 
illustration. Where acolumn was so circumstan- 
ced, as that weight was necefsary for giving it sta~ 
bility, that also could easily be effected at a small 
expence, merely by filling all the inside cavities 
with sand, or other matter, as the layers of the co- 
Jumn were succefsively placed above each other. 

The inside of such a column might be formed of 
strong coarse materials, although a thin coating of 
the finest kind of clay might be applied to the 
outside all round, so as to give it that beauty 
which is always so agreeable to the eye, at a very 
small expence. And if ba/sa relievoes, or other very 
fine mouldings, were wanted, they could be formed 
with ease by the artist after the frame was remo. 
ved, while yet the matter remained soft and ductile, 

After the same manner might bricks be formed 
for walls, of any size or fhape that might be wanted, 
so as-to form the wall entirely, from top to bottom, 
of layers of stones, above one another, every where 
the thicknefs of the wall; every stone binding those 
below it, and securing their joints by means of pegs 
inserted in them, in different directions, so as to ren- 
der it impofsible to tear out any one stone without 
bringing others along with it. 

It is unnecefsary to add, that ornaments of any 
kind, mouldings, architraves, bas reliefs, &c. could be 
thus formed on these stones with the utmost facility™, 


* The above was written many years ago, and the reasoning contained 
in it, has been practically confirmed by some experiments !ately made by 
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ON an 797/98 E LAWS. 
 thapte” 

I save already, through the medium of the Bee, 
laid before the public some observations on the ef- 
fects of very high duties on foreign commodities, in 
the production of smuggling, and its consequent e- 
vils, of diminifhing the prosperity of the subject, and 
the amount of the revenue of government; and the 
importance of the subject, not only to the specula- 
tive philosopher, but also to almost every clafs of 
individuals in this island, will I hope apelogise for 
a few additional animiadversions on taxations, in 
which a different branch of the revenue laws will 
come under consideration. 

The excise laws have, for these few years past, ex- 
cited the most general difsatisfaction throughout 
Great Britain, but particularly Scotland. The 
principal causes of these just murmurs arise from 
the two following evils. The inconvenience occasi- 
oned to people in businefs by the many and compli- 
cated regulations that are imposed, in order to en- 
force payment of the duties ; and the smuggling con- 
sequent on the magnitude of the taxes. 
lord Dundonald, who, without any previous communication with the 
author, had devised the very same mode of forming an indestructable 
kind of brick, by means of the very fine clay he has lately discovered at 
Culrofss—A kind of clay, which, on account of its great purity, and the 
absence of metallic impregnation, is perhaps better fitted for this purpose, 
and other works of fine pottery, than any other in Great Britain ; and on 
account of the singularity of its situation, so very near a sea port, 


can scarcely fail to become in time an object of great u tility to the coup- 
try, as well as to be highly beneficial to the proprietor, 
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Many of the regulations to which retailers of exci- 
séd commodities, and manufacturers, are subjected, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be complied with. For 
example, a grocer is obliged, by law, to insert in a 
book every pound of tea he sells ; to the veracity 
of which book, he must make oath within a stated 
period. Every o.e knows that a grocer cannot, 
without devoting a very great portion of his time 
to it, make up such a book; and the consequence 
is, that he puts down his tea now and then, from his 
memory, in the best way he can, without being able 
to comply with the statute. The same thing takes 
place with a reta:ler of wine, and several other ar- 
ticles that are under the excise. An excise officer 
may, at any time he pleases, without the smallest con- 
troul, oblige a tea dealer or a tobacconist to weigh 
over all his stock, however considerable ; and if any 
inaccuracy takes place, either in the books kept by 
the dealer, or in the account taken at weighing, so 
as to occasion a difference betwixt the actual stock 
on hand, and what appears in the books of the offi- 
cer, the party not only forfeits a quantity of the 
goods, equal to the difference, but is also liable in 
a considerable penalty, which he is condemned to 
pay, by a set of justices of the peace, without either 
jury or power of appeal. Hence it is very evident, 
that a rascal of an excise officer, (and many of them 
certainly are rascals,) on taking a spite at any man 
in businefs, may, without the smallest dread of pu- 
hifhment, curb his operations in trade to such a 
degree as to hurt him very materially. And more- 
over, in spite of all his care and endeavours te 
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comply with the laws, bring him often before the 
justice courts, under suits for penalties ; and thus not 
only make him pay great sums of his money, gained 
perhaps with hard industry, but also make him 
waste the time that would otherwise be employed in 
the regular course of his businefs, by dangling af- 
ter solicitors of excise, petty-fogging attornies, and 
overbearing justices of the peace. How can the 
the people be blamed for complaining against such 
a ruinous system of legislation 2 Nay, these are but 
small matters in comparison to some of the evils 
that the. peopte groan under. I have only picked 
them out, because they can be easily discerned, and 
sooner told than many other heavier grievances. 

It will: be alleged that these curbs are necefsa~ 
ry to prevent smuggling. If smuggling cannot be 
prevented but on these terms, the duties ought cer- 
tainly to-be reduced to sucha pitch as to render 
them unnecefsary. The duties are imposed for the 
general good, and ought to be borne by the commu... 
nity at large, not by one clafs of men; and in the 
present case it is certainly the manufacturers — 
and traders that bear all the part that is really 
grievous of these excise laws; for the simple a. 
mount of the duty is of almost no consideration, in 
comparison to the hardfhips incurred in conse. 
quence of the regulations imposed for securing them. 

With regard to the oaths so universally required 
in the present system of revenue laws, I think al- 
most any person, on mature reflection, will agree, 
that they are very pernicious ; and] refer the reader 
for the consideration of that part of the subject to 
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@ paper that appeared in the Bee about eighteen 
months ago. 

. I do not present these reflections as invectives 
against administration, for the present ministry has 
certainly had great merit in supprefsing smuggling ; 
but, unfortunately, it has been done in many cases 
at the expence of the liberties of the people. It is 
therefore with a view to turn the attention of the 
well disposed nrembers of our legislatare, towards 
the remedy of the opprefsion so much felt, that:this 
and my former fheets are offered to the public. 
The true test of the integrity of a minister, is cer- 
tainly the attention he pays to the complaints of the 
people in matters affecting their own welfare. Such 
complaints are now coming in from all quarters, and 
upon the proper hearing of them, the stability of a 
minister ought to, depend, and in these days I begin 
to hope it wil/. : 

If the Editor of the Bee indulge me so far, I 
fhall make some remarks, in a future paper, on 
the manner in which the effects of smuggling are 
so much felt, in consequence of the excise duties, in 
many manufactures carried on in North Britain. 

Leith, Oct. 1792. TRADER POLITICAL. 


THE TRAVELLER. No. VI. 
OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS OF J, W. SPENCER. 


Continued from vol. xiii. p. 120. 
Valencia. 


Ix is difficult for one who has never been out of 
Britain, to conceive the serenity and settled appear- 
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ance ofa Valencian fky. Even now, near the middle 
of winter, the weather is mild, and the air agree- 
ably perfumed with the fragrant odours exhaled 
from the delicious fruits that are not yet all gather. 
ed. The country is rich, fertile, beautiful, and gay, 
Trees, rising grounds, streams of water, diversify 
the landscape. 

The fruits that are common to this place with 
Britain, are not all here in greater perfection ; but 
some of them are infinitely superior; and there 
are others, to which, on being directly transplanted to 
it, our climate would be immediate death. The time, 
however, is coming, when ours will rival the ‘irst 
in quality, and when we will be enabled to culti- 
vate even the others with succefs. When peaches 
were first raised in Italy, all the world was sur. 
prised that they could be brought to perfection out 
of Persia. What would Cesar and Diodorus Siculus 
say, were they told that the most esteemed wines im 
Europe, are produced in Gaul, where they thought 
vines would not grow? or Strabo, if he knew that 
figs can be propagated in the north of Scotland? or 
Lucullus, that cherries will grow almost any where, 
which in his days were known only in Cerasus and 
the mild climates of Europe ? . 

It is probable that the fluids of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms circulate in nearly the same 
manuer; and I have ever believed, that there is in, 
many respects, a much greater similarity between 
them than is generally imagined. Cause a native of 
the gold coast exchange habitations with an Ege 
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quimaux, or with an inhabitant of Terra del Fuego, 
and both will directly perifh. But if the change 
be gradually made, a few generations will enable 
_ each to live in the climate of the other. Trees and 

fhrubs being altogether pafsive, will accomodate them- 
selves much more slowly to the change; but I have 
not a doubt, that those even of the torrid zone will 
move towards the poles, and become slowly in- 
ured to the climate ; that the climate itself will be 
changed for the better; and that some thousands of 
years hence, reposing under their own olive tree, 
our posterity may quaff their own wine, and sip 
their own tea, sweetened with the juice of their 
own sugarcane. Delicious idea !— Perhaps it may 
be thought, that I pufh this analogy too far ; but if 
we once admit a progrefs in these matters; (and 
here it cannet be denied,) there is no stopping. 

The Spaniards speak with much gravity and so- 
lemnity. I studied hard at their language for a 
month at Marseilles, and I make myself understood 
tolerably well. My knowledge of Latin, French, 
and Italian, afsists me greatly. Of all the languages 
with which I'am acquainted, the Spanith approach- 
es the nearest to the Latin. I stay’in an inn, or ho- 
tel, if you please, where every person takes me for 
a German. [| live in much the same way as I did at 
Paris. The waiters are dirty fellows ; the cookery 
is also abominable. 

There aré no tides in the Mediterranean, and 
yet many historians relate, that Scipio surprised 
Carthagena, by entering the bason when it was low 
water. It seems, too, that his army was quite unac. 
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quainted with the ebbing and flowing of the sea; 
for he encouraged them by saying, ‘that Neptune 
had promised to work a miracle in their favour. 
More than an hundred years after this, Ceesar’s ig- 
norance of the spring tides was attended with fatal 
consequences to many of his fhips and transports in 
his first expedition to Britain. When they sailed 
down the Indus to the ocean, the surprise of Alex- 
ander the Great and his army, at the flowing of 
the tide, was more natural than this tale of Sci- 
pio. The causes of the tides are not yet understood. 
They cannot be owing to the influence of the sun 
and moon, though the times’of their return so near 
ly and so regularly correspond, that they, have been 
long attributed to this cause. Their influence would 
not extend to great bodies of water only, it would 
act upon every thing on our globe, which is of lefs 
specific gravity than water. 

Spain is the best situated for commerce of all 
‘the European kingdoms ; and though it,is too dry 
and hilly to be fertile, and: has no fiavigable rivers 
but the Guadalquivir, and that only for sixty miles, 
it might of itself furnifh many articles for exporta- 
tion. It is nighest the islands and rich provinces 
of America; and it has the same advantage with 
respect to India. Before the discovery of the paf- 
sage by the Cape of Good Hope to India, when 
the commodities of that rich country were brought 
to Europe by the Indus, the Oxus, the Caspian 
Sea, the’Volga, and the Don ; by the Persian gulph, 
the Euphrates, Palmyra, and Syria; or by the Red 
Sea, and Alexandria, Spain, by its position, was ad- 

VOL, Xiv. N 
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mirably well calculated to serve as a magazine, from 
whence they might have been dispersed over all 
the north of Europe. Venice, whose situation was 
much lefs favourable, and who had raised herself to 
importance by this trade, was sensible that her pow- 
er depended upon its preservation ; and soon after 
the voyage of Vasco de Gama, proposed to the sul- 
tan of Egypt to cut the isthmus of Suez, or to join the 
Red Sea to the Nile, at her own expence ; but the 
great difficulties of the underting prevented it from 
being attempted. The great Sesostris, about 1650, 
and Nechos, about 610 years before Christ, failed in 
the enterprise. Voltaire, who never quotes autho- 
rities in. his admirable general history, says, it was 
accomplifhed by one of the ancien: kings of Egypt; 
that it was repeated by Trajan, aud ‘by the caliph 
Omar too. 

The Mediterranean offe-s here a very extensive 
market for the produce and manufactures of both 
India and America ; and in return, furnifhes many 
articles fit for the American trade, either produced 
by the countries upon its coasts, or conveyed thither 
by the many-large rivers that run into it from the 
middle of Europe. The flour that always fetches the 
highest price in the West India market, and the 
choicest wines of France, might be brought by the 
canal of Languedoc, the Soane, and the Rhone; 
the produce of the rich provinces of Germany, 
of Hungary, Sclavonia, Transylvania, and the nor- 
thern parts of the Turkifh European dominions, 
by the Danube ; and that of the most fertile pro- 
winces of Poland and Rufsia, by the Dneister, the 
Bog, the Nieper, and the Don, 
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When Spain comes again to enjoy the blefsing of 
a wise administration, under an enlightened govern- 
ment, the industry of the people will be directed 
into a channel the most proper for reaping the full 
benefit of her fortunate natural situation. W. E. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON SOME CELEBRATED 


Pa GLISH AUTHORS. 
LETTER FROM A Mera OF LITERARY EMINENCE 


LATELY DECEASED, TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO 
HAD REQUESTED HIs ADVICE IN REGARD TO THE 
PROPER MODE OF CONDUCTING HIS STUDIES. 
LETTER It. 
Continued from Vol. xiii. p. 313 


Si, To the Editor of the Bee. 


AcreraBLe to your request, I transmit to you ano- 
ther letter on the same subject with the last. I 
have three more by the same hand which fhall be 
at your service if you require it. Iam, Sir, your 
constant reader. A. J. 


Gipson is by no means a favourite author with me. 
His stile, which you seem to admire, appears to me 
the very reverse of what I fhould most esteem in an 
historian. The first requisite in historic stile is 
perspicuity; and in this particular no historian I 
ever read, not even Tacitus himself, is so defective 
as Gibbon. His exprefsions are quaint, and studi- 
ously inverted; and he is at so much pains to avoid 
colloquial phrases, that we find a perpetual strain to 
produce something new and more elevated than any 
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one else, that renders it often difficult to under- 
stand what he would say, even when narrating the 
‘most common occurrences. The same train of 
ideas seems to have influenced his mind in the choice 
of incidents, and in the manner of introducing them 
to the notice of his reader. Every thing is unnatu- 
ral and inverted. Digrefsions are introduced with- 
in digrefsions, which perpetually distract the mind of 
‘the young inquirer. He feels himself introduced as it 
were into an inchanted palace, involved in a blaze of 
torch light, which, reflected in various ways from 
concealed mirrors, present before him all at once a 
multiplicity of objects with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted ; gorgeous in extreme, indeed, but mo- 
ving past with such velocity that his senses are 
confounded. He contemplates the whole as a most 
brilliant aiagical exhibition, which is inchanting for 
the present; but which when gone, leaves nothing 
but an indistinct remembrance of gaudy objects, 
which he can never again‘ recognise in the scenes of 
nature. No writer in any language seems to me so 
improper to be put into the hands of youth. as Gib- 
bon ; were it merely because this manner of writing 
tends to corrupt the taste, by encouraging a propen- 
sity, which is but too natural to youth to admire,—a 
superfinity of ornament. But when we likewise con- 
sider that he has a perpetual tendency to make indi- 
rect attacks upon religion, which ought not to be 
introduced in this light manner into historical com- 
positions, as well asto introduce philosophical disqui- 
sitions, which can neither be in this manner explained 
nor understood; his history, therefore, appears to me 
to be a work highly exceptionable ; and for young and 
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uninformed minds, exceedingly improper. [ft gives 
them a slight smatteriag of many things that they 
cannot thoroughly understand ; makes them petulant 
and afsuming, and ever upon the catch to display 
the brilliancy of their talents, than which nothing can 
be more disgusting. 

Stuart.— Gilbert, like most of those who have 
gone before, pofsefsed talents of no ordinary sort ; 
but, like them also, his writings have great. defects 
which detract much from their merit. As an his- 
torian no reliance can be had upon him. The vio- 
lence of his prejudices against living authors led 
him perpetually astray. The object with him seems 
rather to have been to prove that those he disliked 
had gone wrong, than to be right himself; and the 
quicknefs of his talents enabled him to do this with 
a wondrous degree of facility. As his knowledge 
of mankind teo, was chiefly confined to those of the 
most difsolute clafs, his ideas were grofs, and often 
exprefsed with little delicacy. His stile is therefore 
characterised, when he wrote, without affectation, as 
being nervous rather than elegant ; but in the last 
pieces he wrote, it was affected, and unnatural in the 
extreme, and so full of Gallicisms, that it may be 
called Frenchificd Englifo. It was a wretched mo- 
del to copy ; but having seen Johnson and Gibbon, 
each attain a high degree of celebrity, by adopting 
a stile equally unnatural and barbarous, he seems to 
have aimed at obtaining fame in the same way. 
As far as his influence goes, I therefore -consider 
him as one of the corruptors of good taste in En- 
glifh composition, and of course unfit to be put in- 
to the hands of youth, fhould there be no other ob- 
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jection to his. writings ; of which in truth there are 
but too many. How often have we occasion to re- 
gret in the course of this survey, that great talents 
fhould be prostituted to such unworthy uses ! , 

Perhaps it is more difficult to acquire an easy un- 
affected natural stile in writing, than any other; 
and when it is acquired, though it affords more 
pleasure to the attentive reader than any other, it 
excites lefs enthusiastic admiration than that turgid, 
unnatural, and affected mode of writing I have so 
often had occasion to reprehend in these letters. I 
have dwelt the more upon this head at present ; be- 
cause you are yet young, and may be supposed to 
be affected by the things that naturally catch youth- 
ful minds,—glitter and fhow. I remember when I 
was young, I used to read with extacy Rafselas, 
prince of Abyfsinia, and other jargon of the same 
sort ; which I now nauseate as the filth of literature. 
Of all the writers already named, Franklin is, in 
this respect, the purest; Hume and Robertson fol- 
low after. The others I wifh not more to name, be- 
cause I could not do it without exprefsions of high 
disgust. 

But if you with to see the natural stile in the 
highest perfection, read the works of the late Dr 
Joun Grecory, all of which pofsefs that charm 
which Horace would have called the simplex mundi- 
tits in a high degree. But in particular, his Com- 
parative View, which in respect to natural ease, and 
unaffected elegant simplicity of stile is not to be ex- 
ceeded in any language ; and in as far as my reading 
has extended, has not been equalled by any other 
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composition in Englifh. You have probably read 
it, and if you have, I will venture to say, you went 
through the whole book without ever once having 
had your attention called off from the subject to ad- 
mire the stile. So properly are the words chosen to 
convey the idea, that they always lead the mind di- 
rectly forward to the object in view, without the 
smallest rub of any kind to call off the attention ; 
and it is only after you have completed your jour- 
ney, and have time to look back, that you begin to 
perceive the beauty and the perfection of that road 
which conducted you so happily to the journey’s end. 
A writer may be compared, in some respects, to a 
player. He who by unnatural gestures, and exag- 
gerated contortions of, countenanee, outrages nature, 
is sure to set the whole house in an uproar, by the 
continued plaudits of the undiscerning multitude. 
But when a Garrick appears, the player is forgot ; 
he seems to be the very simple clown, himself, he 
represents; and the uninformed spectator wonders 
why any one fhould admire that which he sees every 
day among his simple neighbours. Or if he represents 
a scene of dignified distrefs, the representation is so 
natural, so irresistibly pathetic, that the mind has no 
leisure to attend to aay thing else but the affecting 
object before them. Admiration, applause, and eve- 
ry other feeling, are suspended in the agony of silent 
heart-felt sympathy ; and a stranger at that time en- 
tering and observing the audience, without attending 
to the stage, ‘ would wonder why they were so silent.’ 
Never is a player treading, with proper dignity, the 
tragic stage, when, in an interesting scene, the au- 
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dience can find leisure to admire the art, and the 
high attainments of the actor. It was a high eulo- 
gium, indeed, that a friend of mine once paid to Mrs 
Crawford, then Mrs Barry, as an actrefs, when he 
said, that, in a very full house, the audience were 
so overcome as scarcely to venture to breathe; 
“« You might have heard a pin, (said he,) drop up- 
the floor.” How different this from the noisy ap- 
plause that overstrained grimace so necefsarily ex~ 
cites! Gregory’s stile may be compared to the ac- 
ting of Garrick ;—it is only by a retrospective 
view that its superior excellence can be discovered. 

Iam happy, my dear boy, that I can close this 
letter with one sincere eulogium at least ; for I am 
afraid the preceding part of my remarks would ap- 
pear to you so severe, that you might suspect they 
were dictated by ill nature, or envy of some sort. To 
those who know me lefs than you do, this would be 
so natural, that I fhould not perhaps have ventured 
on giving my opinion so freely to others as I have 
done to you. I have not yet exhausted this subject; 
but I will not run the rifk of effacing these pleasing 
imprefsions on your mind, by any farther remarks 
at present; as itis but very seldom indeed that I 
can have occasion to bestow applause with as little 
abatement as in the case just now before us. It is by 
contemplating the chaste models-of antiquity, and 
the very few modern productions that can vie with 
them, that you can attain a just notion of what is 
meant by beauty of composition ; but when you do 
attain it, you will find it is a source of great enjoys 
ment. Adieu, 





POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM SIR THOMAS MORE, A TRAGEDY. 
[ Fuss publifhed.] 


Sir Thomas More, and Margaret bis daughter. 
Sir Thomas. Curip, I must fall. 
I cannot, with integrity, support 
My ruin’d fortunes. To escape from want 
I must be cruel to a virtuous soul, 
To a deserted widow without friends, 
Tho’ all-deserving. 
Margaret. Sooner let us want 
Life’s necefsary blefsings, bread to eat, 
A house to live in, clothes to cover us, 
And beds to sleep on. 
Sir Thomas. There my daughter spoke. 
I will defy the hardest lot of life. 
Can’st thou believe it, Marg’ret, that the king 
Gave me the noble office which I hold, 
Only to bribe me, to procure my voice 
Against poor Catharine! And fhall I give it? 
No! though it rouse his anger mountain high, 
And for my loyalty I lose my head! ‘ 
There is but one thing that with-holds my hand, 
Making me cautious how I give offence, 
Arid ’tis indeed a circumstance that grieves me. 
*Tis that our fortunes are so interwoven, 
The blow that ruins me will ruin you; 
Will sensibly affect my innocent house, 
And make my children beggars like myself. 
Margaret Sir let it not disturb you. 
Sir Thomas. I would fall, 
God knows how willingly, and beg my bread, 
Rather than trespafs as the king desires. 
But how fhall I requite it to my children! 
Dancy depends on me ; my own son 
Has nothing yet to live on; thou hast little, 
My father could not help us; all he had 
Goes to his widow ere it comes to us. 
My lady Alice will have no support. 
We thall be scatter’d like the worried flock, 
And each must seek for fhelter with her own. 
Thou must retire with Roper to his farm. 
Cecilia must with Heron to his father’s. 
The little I have left must be bestow’d 
On lady Alice, Dancy, and Eliza. 
John and myself must starve, or be contént 
To earn by labour every meal we eat. 
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Margaret. Dear Sir, you break my heart. Be more compos’d. 
Our little fortunes will be wealth enough. 
Send Dancy to his father’s. You, and John, 
And lady Alice, come and live with us; 
Or let us hire adjoining houses, small. 
And suited to our incomes. 
Sir Thomas So we will. 
I will not part from my whole happinefs ; 
Tho’ cruel fortune scatter all the rest, 
Marg’ret fhall be my hope and comfort still. 
Margaret. We will be modest in our wants ;—discharge 
All but one servant each; live on plain diet ; 
And nicely manage our exhausted means. 
We will thin pleasure and expensive drefs, 
And live secluded from the public eye, 
Contented though reduc’d. We will not afk 
The neighbour or the stranger to our board, 
But steal away to solitude and books, | 
Pleas’@.with the mem’ry of triumphant virtue, 
And poverty preferr’d to vicious wealth. 
If yet our wants are more than we can feed, 
We will be unattended. My own hand 
Shall do the housewife’s work ; fhall spin and knit, 
And earn by industry safficient bread. 
Sir Thomas. My most deserving daughter! Thou wast born 
To teach thy father virtue. I was sad; 
But the sweet patience of thy pious heart 
Revives and gives me comfort. Yes, I’ll go, 
And gladly bid farewell to courts and princes. 
Poor we must be, but we will still be just, 
And live upon the hope of better days. 
We will presume the Author of events 
Approves of our endeavours ; and perhaps 
Yet ere we come to sorrow and the grave, 
Will blefs our patience with an easier lot. 
Come, we will hence contented. For my father, 
Let us esteem him happy that he died. 
He saw our glory, and withdrew in peace. 
Go to my lady ; tell her my intent. 
Reveal it to your sisters; honest girls! 
They will be griev’d to hear how soon we part. 
Tell thy unwelcome story by degrees, 
And mingle comfort with it. T’ll to court, 
And when we meet again, meet me with joy, 
Tho’ I return as poor as I was born. 
LT thall not be long absent.. 
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NoRTHE Nea I FISHERMAN, A TALE. 
Co Mpa 74 


Tue fifhery had been unsuccefsful in Scotland for that 
season; and William finding employment in one of the 
Gravesend hoys, they determined not to return imme- 
diately to Scotland, but to remain for some time on the 
Thames; and Betsy, who was a good sempstrefs, sewed 
for a slopseller in Wapping; in which way they lived very 
comfortably and happily for about nine months. They 
were one evening sitting by their little fire side,—Wil- 
liam was enjoying: his pipe, and Betsy, with her work in 
her hand, was singing over the sleeping child in the 
cradle, when they were surprised with a hoarse voice in 
the pafsage, bellowing out, “ By G—d Scotch Will is one 
of the tightest fellows on the Thames; and d—n me if we 
mifs him.” ‘ Good God, the prefs!’ cried Betsy, and 
fell back in a swoon. The ruffians fotced open the door, 
seized William, carried him off with imprecations and 
blows, not even allowing him to see his beloved wife re- 
vive, aod bid her adieu. She.just opened her eyes, soon 
enough to receive his. parting significant look, while he 
sighed out,—‘ Farwell Befs !” 

Poor Betsy’s misery was now greater than ever. She 
was in a large city, surrounded with persons given up to 
villany and vice of every species; an infant in the 
cradle, and very near the period of bringing forth an- 
other, with scarce a friend within 400 miles of her. Her 
tender heart almost sunk under her misfortunes; and fhe 
would often look on her smiling. ¢hild, and sigh out, “ J 
live only for thee !”? 
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She could hear no more of William ; he was buried in 
an impenetrable multitude of sailors of all descriptions ; 
ar. Betsy was constrained to keep herself away from the 
places where the might have a chance of learning some- 
thiug of ber hufband, in order to avoid the brutal addref- 
ses pa « to beauty by the sensual unthinking tars. 

Three weeks pa‘s‘d over. and Betsy had now very 
little money to support herself and child, as ‘her gain- 
ings from the slopseller were s °all; and William had 
left but little from his savings; as he had not foreseen the 
disaster that was to befal him a second time. She was 
delivered of another child. After paying all her necef- 
sary expences, her money was exhausted ; and the slop- 
seller re‘used t6 a’ ance any i g on her future work. 
To gain a temporary support, till the fhould be able again 
to work, the was obliged to paw:. almost all the little su- 
perfluous articles of drefs that the had,—and these were 
but few ; for Betsy was not fond of external fhow. The 
burdens of anxiety and grief, hung so heavily on her 
mind, that fhe rec’.erea very slo. y; and the landlerd 
began to grow importunate for the payment of his bill. 
She begged an audience of him; and represented, with 
a woman’s eloquenc-, the -iardfhips fhe had undg¢rgone, 
and prayed that he would indulge her with a little time, 
that fhe might either earn.a little money by her work, or 
receive a supply from her friends in Scotland. The cruel 
monster was steeled against such remonstrances. He swore 
it was all a damn’d fetch ; that fhe was no better than fhe 
fhould be ; that the devil a turn fhe would work, while 
fhe could steal; and that fhe had no more friends in 
Scotland than he had in Rome. In fhort, he concluded by 
saying, that his house was no place for such game as the 
was; and that fhe must either pay him his money, or be- 
gone that night. This was more than humanity could 
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bear! the was perfectly distracted ! the ran with her infant 
in her arms to the slops-iler, begging afsistance. He very 
fhortly told her to leave his fhop; or he would desire his 
servants to turn her out by the ears. It is thus that 
men forsake us when we stand in need of their friend- 
fhip, and heap favours on us when we want them 
not ! , 

Betsy sobbed, and looking on her child, cried, “ Would 
I were dead, were it not for thee!” At this moment a 
mefsenger came in from the church wardens, in conse- 
quence of the landlord’: interference, who was one of 
their number, intimating that the parith could not sup- 
port her bastards ; and that unlefs fhe took away the child 
fhe had left behind her, fhe would be immediately taken 
to the correction house as a vagrant. A piece of linen 
had been left on a chair, without the counter; and no one 
seemed to know that it was there. The distracted mo- 
ther thought within herself, “ What can be a crime that 
is necefsary to save two innocent babes from destruction, 
when no one can feel a lofs by it ?”? With a trembling hand 
fhe lifted the roll of linen, and left the thop. This ill re- 
lifhed relief, with dismal thoughts fhe carried to a pawn 
broker, and got upon it a guinea, with which the paid the 
brutal landlord his due, and had a few fhillings, over, 
destined to support for a fhort time her miserable exis- 
tence. : 
The active administrators of justice were soon sent in 
pursuit of the unhappy Betsy. She was, with her two in- 
fants in her arms, dragged to Newgate, under the sad 
doom of standing trial as a felon. Sad indeed! especially 
to ber, whose uncorrupted heart fhrunk back, imprefsed 
with the deepest horror at the thought of having trans- 
grefsed the.sacred rules of virtue, and of ju tic:. But no- 
thing could relieve her; and the innocent looks of her 
helplefs babes heightened the sorrow of her deprefsed mind. 
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The sefsions came on ; and the trembling victim must ap- 
pear at the bar of the Old Bailey, indicted for theft. It 
happened then, that captain Young of Leith, was in the 
court. He was a man of a charitable, and upright dispo- 
sition, and knew Betsy and her hufband well. William 
had on one occasion saved his fhip, the Industry, by car- 
yying out an anchor at the rifk of his own life, to Leith 
roads, in a violent storm; and ever since then he had en- 
tertained avery high sense of gratitude for that signal 
service. Astonifhed at the appearance of Betsy at the 
bar, he ran to her ; and fhortly learned the melancholy 
circumstances that had contributed to her ruin. He en- 
couraged her drooping spirits, by afsurances of his utmost 
endeavours to save her, by feeing the ablest counsel, and 
coming forward himself as evidence of her unblemithed 


character. But all was in vain; the proof was clear; no- 


thing could with-hold the horrible sentence of transpor- 
tation; and the innocent culprit was again thrown into 


her dungeon. Captain Young, however, still afforded 
her some relief, by the afsurances of her dear little ones 
being properly taken care of, and carried back to their 
relations in Scotland; and that by his interference in ma- 
king proper explanations, her character, which fhe sa 
much valued, fhould as much as pofsible be preserved from 
stain. 

Half mad with despair, the fair sacrifice to justice lay 
deploring her fate, fhuddering at the idea of her William’s 
sorrow on hearing of her misfortune, and weeping with grief 
for being torn from her tender infants. When some 
days had thus pafsed away, captain Young appeared, 
and with a joyous smile on his countenance that astonifhed 
Betsy, threw a piece of parchment on the board, and said, 
“* Read that, and be thankful for your deliverance.” It 
was her pardon. Captain Young was acquainted with the 
great and humane Mr Goodall, member of parliament fo; 
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Fife, through whose means the case had been represented 
to his majesty’s ministers, and the pardon procured. 
Good actions seldom remain for ever unrewarded ! the 
bravery and magnanimity of William once rendered an 
important service to the man through whose meansthis 
dear wife was afterwards saved from perpetual perdition. 

Accommodated with money, Betsy now got comfort- 
able lodgings; and nothing but the return of William 
was wanting to re-establifh peace and comfort, the value 
of which is felt tenfold by those whom misfortune has 
once scourged. 

Ere long a treaty was concluded with Rufsia ; and the 
paying off of the seamen restored William to his again 
happy wife. They determined to return immediately to 
their own part of the country ; and on their arrival found, 
that, by the death of an uncle, William had acquired a 
fortune of L. goo. With this sum, determined never 
again to be subjected to the cruelty of the prefs, he form- 
ed the design of commanding a vefsel himself; and with 
that view purchased a pafsage boat, with which he now 
plies betwixt Leith and Kinghorn, loved as formerly by 
all that know him. And Betsy, graced with her beauti- 
ful rising offspring, keeps a ribbon fhop on the fhore. 
Health and plenty crown their happinefs.—Long may 
they enjoy it! 

Last week William called together a meeting of his 
acquaintances, for the purpose of drinking to the health 
of Mr Pitt, and those who have so generously stepped 
forward on this occasion, and by liberal rewards have 
contrived to forward the armament now going on, without 
adopting the miserable expedient of prefsing seamen ; but 
treating them like other free Britons. On the thoughts 
of which their honest hearts swell with loyalty to their 
king and country. 


Leith, March 10. 1793. A.A. LL. 
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InsTANCES OF REMARKABLE Bopity STRENGTH. 


Perer or Porrucat lifted with his right hand a sack of 
wheat, and put it upon his left fhoulder ; then he put up- 
on his right fhoulder another sack full of wheat with his 
left hand. One day a lad of twenty-five years ‘of age 
presented himsclf at court, saying he could fhow the king 
something extraordinary with respect to strength. He 
obtained permifsion to appear before the king. That 
youth having ordered three sacks of wheat to be brought, 
did with the two first what the king had done; he then 
took a third sack into his teeth, and threw it above that 
which he had on his left fhoulder. This surprised all the 
spectators, and:astonifhed tue prince, who could not enough 
admire the force and addrefs of this youth. They say the 
prince in vain attempted to imitate him. This youth exceed- 
ed the other Portuguese of his time in stature ; he was hard 
and thin, and was a great eater. What was still more ex- 
traordinary, this youth could hold fast a chariot drawn by 
six horses or cattle, in spite of their utmost efforts to go on. 
‘The name of this youth is not preserved upon record ; 
it is only known that he was a native of the village of 
Freixo ; which made him be called Menino de Freixo*. 


* The readers of the Bee will not suspect that the last instance of 
strength is given as an article of undoubted veracity ; but merely as a 
proof of the credulity of the times in which the event is said to have lap- 
pened. Before the days of lord Bacon, men were so little in the train of 
investigating facts, that nature was unknown almost entirely ; and the 
powers of man, and other animals, so seldom appreciated, that impof:i- 
bilities were never thought of. By magical charms, it was believed, that 
the most wonderful things could be performed ; so that if B:eslaw had 
then existed, it would have been seriously believed that all the wonderful 
feats he performed, instead of being feats of great dexterity, and slight of 
hand deceptions, were things actually done ahd completed. By keeping - 
these things in view, we will be able to account for the prevalence of m:- 
ny notions in former times, that are now justly exploded as fabulous. 
And without impesching the veracity of witnefses, who have attested 
wonderful events, which they said they saw happen, we may still doubt 
the facts; because although te witnefses believed what they attest, they 

still might be mistaken, Edit, 





